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Little Journeys 
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‘The subjects will be as follows : 
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4 MOZART 

5 BACH v BEHOMANN, 
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January ret. 
The LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1901 will be 
* strictly de luxe in form and workmanship. The 
type will be a new set of antique black face ; 
‘the initials designed especially for thie wor« 
by honest Roycrofers ; « frontispiece portrait 


- ffom the original drawing made at our shop in 


ns ee Seer beeen stitched - 
by hapé with silk. 


The~price—25 cents each; or 3.00: 
* for the year. 








TRUSTS 


Do we believe in TRUSTS? Yes, of the right kind , 
One of the best TRUSTS in the World is the TRUST 
which a man shows when he gets a big solid cor- | 
poration, with ample millions behind it, to take 
care of his family after he is gone. That’s the kind § 
of a TRUST to encourage, and the more ofita man ~ 
has, the more his family will have after him. But 
to those dependent upon a man who dies uninsured, 
or inadequately insured, and who leaves them to 
the risk of being, sooner or later, homeless, and 
breadless and penniless, the World is placarded all 
over: “NO TRUST.” Thisisa mighty hard World 
for that kind of a family, and it isa mighty mean 
kind of a man that will risk a family to that kind 
of a fate. This will catch the eye of some men who, 
if they are honest, will plead guilty. They are liv- 
ing up to their income, or they may have large 
means invested that sudden death would compel 
to be disastrously saerificed to meet obligations. If 
they knew they were going over “ to the majority” 
tomorrow, they would rejoice over a policy of life 


insurance that would-be paid the next day, or as 


soon as practicable thereafter. Who knows when the 


summons will come? Men will read this PHIvis- 
TINE, who will never see another ! Send to the MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, for the best poli- 
cy ever devised, but do it not Next Month, nor Next 
Week, but NOW. 
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SCULPTURE 





Made from genuine East 
Aurora clay, as dug by Ali 
Baba from the bank by the 
dam-side, & modeled by St. 
Gerome in an Idle Hour: 





BUST, in terra cotta, of Wil- 


liam Morris, $5.00 
BUST of Fra Elbertus, 5.00 
Three-quarters life size. 
BUST, Study of “‘ Ruth,”’ 3.50 


BAS RELIEF of Franz Liszt, 3.00 
Panel shape, 7 x 10. 

BAS RELIEF of Walt Whit- 
man, ¢ 3-00 
Round, 9g inches in diameter. 


BAS RELIEF— Katherine, the 


Roycroft Baby, 2.00 
Panel, 6x8. 

BAS RELIEF of Richard 
Wagner, 1.00 
Panel, 4x7. 


PAPER WEIGHT—Roycroft, 50 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 























“Sooks on Hand at 
‘the Ropcroft Shop 


| MAUD $2.50 
| THE GOLDEN RIVER 2.00 





WALT WHITMAN 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
THE CITY OF TAGASTE 5.00 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 


| AUCASSIN AND NICO- 


LETE 2.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 
cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 


| A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vol- 
umes XI and XII, each 1.00 


TIME & CHANCE, (The 


Putnam Edition) 3.00 
THE STORY OF A PAS- 
SION, 2.00 


DREAMS, 5.00 
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Little Journeys 
To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 


SERIES OF 1901 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait on Imperial Japan, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
the autho w~wwwwawwaw@ 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 


The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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Michael Monahan (ate of County Cork) 


HONEST ROYCROFTER of East Aurora 
ANNOUNCES HIS LECTURE 


Being a good natured plea for Holding the Balance 
True and developing an all 'round character. Incident- 
a 7 there are some side-glimpses at the East Aurora 


1 

School of Philosophy and views behind the curtain 
never before shown. Mr. Monahan begs to assure the 
Hittites and Jebusites that this lecture in no way in- 
fringes on the preserve of our honored Pastor, as he 
treats the theme with the aid of his Helpful James in 
&@ way peculiarly his own. Mr. Monahan has also 
the following lectures that competent critics have 
declared are not so bad as they might be: 


HEINRICH HEINE THomas Moore 
FATHER PROUT IRISH BALLADISTS 


For further information and terms address 


East Aurora 





ALL MALE FILL-US-TINES, and others in bad standing 
at their tapsters, would do well to send fora certain little 
Scorchment called ‘‘Whiskey Secrets,’ thrown off in a 
wrothy moment by an honest old distiller down in 
Kentucky—that happy land where the corn is full- of 
kernels and the Colonels full of corn,—usually. It is free 
on two conditions—that you drink whiskey, and that 
you specify THE PHILISTINE on the card which should be 
superscribed as follows: 

LONE CREEK DISTILLERY, NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 




















He] : On receipt of 
PEULAL 
— Ten Dollars to 


¥ rk " 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the new 
member’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, anda 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the 1901 series. Up to the pres- 
ent time Twelve Volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and X have disap- 
peared from mortal view. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 
THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA NEW YORK 



































FouR-TRACK 
NEws 








This little monthly publication con- 

tains a lot of information, some of 
it about the New York Central, some 
about the steamers on the Hudson 
river, some about the lakes and rivers 
of Canada; more about the Adirondack 
mountains. It also contains timely 
notes of travel, a book table, in which 
are noticed books of interest to Ameri- 
can travelers, items in regard to Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
the great West, the resorts of New 
England, etc., etc. 
J A copy will be mailed free, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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bound i in three-quarters Levant, ‘bond 
tooled. These books are very sump- 
tuous specimens of the binder’s art. 
The Price for the Set of Two Vol- 
umes is $15.00 


FIVE COPIES of‘: The Book of the 
Roycrofters ’’—a de luxe catalog, con- 
taining sixteen photogravures on Jap- 
an vellum—have been bound in three- 
quarters Levant, specially hand tool- 
ed. The books are history and will 
never be reprinted. The price is Ten 
Dollars each. 

Sent on suspicion—a postal card will 
do it, or wire at our expense. Address 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
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rig! ht your acts, pla s anne and 
bev ery twill PAY you. Copyrights 
are worthiess because invall ;. ou can- 
not afford to take such chances. We 
ae ney a valid copyright at small cost. 
pinions and legal advice. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. Send stamp for particuiars. 
COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT COMPANY, 
Washington, D.C. 



































Can You Crack 'Em? 100 catch problems, 
with answers, Real brain ticklers. Mailed 
for 10 cents. Home Supply Co., D1, 132 Nas- 


N U T S sau Street, New York. Just out, KNOTS 
Can You Untie 'Em? 10 cents 





Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, offers: 


Thackeray (W. M.) Works, comprising Vanity Fair, 1848 

Pendennis, 2 vols, 1849—Newcomes, 2 vols, 1854—Virgin- 
ians, 2 vols., 1858; profusely illustrated with plates and 
woodcuts by the author and Richard Doyle, Ist edition 
throughout (the “‘ Vanity Fair” being of the very earliest 
issue, with the Steyne woodcut and the rustic letters), 7 
vols., 8vo., very fine set, handsomely bound by Riviere in 
full polished calfextra, gilt leaves, Lond., 1848-58, scarce, $70 























THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 


Edited by Ersert HusBBarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - 100,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 


Written by EtsperT HusBBarpD 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - 60,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - $100.00 








NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 

No discount on time contracts—the rates, 

though, may advance. Copy must be in by 
the first of the month preceding date of issue. All 
advertisements subject to our change and revision. 
However, proofs are always sent for correction. 
For further information, address 


CLARENCE P. ODELL, Advertising Manager 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


























If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 














(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 


testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


Mental Diseases 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic has no equal, 
Dosz—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 

Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 




















The Roycrofters announce a 


NEW BOOK entitled 


AV wet ’ 


, 


‘ [S 


By FRA ELBERTUS 





HE initial essay, “A Message to Garcia,” was 

first printed in March, 1899. Since then it has 

been translated into nine different languages, 
and has been reprinted fifteen million (15,000,000) 
times. It has attained, it is believed, a wider circula- 
iton than any other piece of writing has ever before 
reached in the same length of time. Some people think 
that all of the Thirteen Other Things in this book are 
as good as the “ Message to Garcia,” if not better. 
{ Price of the book, bound roycroftie in limp leather, 
silk lined, portrait frontispiece, $2.00 
J A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $5.00 
{ Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand illumined, three- 
fourths Levant, $15.00 





THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 
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Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and com- 


fortable. It is Pears’. 


‘ Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the liv- 


ing skin. It is Pears’. 


Economical soap is one that a 
touch of cleanses. And this is 


Pears’. 


Established over 100 years. 




















“The Story of 
a Passton’ «wm 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





4 Tae Recuar EpItion on Roycroft hand-made paper, 
hand-illumined, bound Roycroftie, Two Dollars each. 
Fifty copies on Imperial Japan, three-quarters Le- 
vant, Ten Dollars per copy. 





“The Story of a Passion” is just 


.atale of two old men who lov- 


ed the same UViolin—that’s all. 





has written some very Bad Stuff, for even the 

most gifted of men strike thirteen only at times 
—the flash of genius is essentially transient. But this 
story bears upon its facets the gleam of true art. Not 
a sentence in it can be changed or transposed. It is as 
near perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first published 
in THE PHILISTINE, dozens of men and women promin- 
ent in Literature and Art have requested us to put it 
into enduring form, and in a dress worthy of its subtle 
and exquisite quality. This we have done, and the book 
is now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as above 
truthfully stated. 


[ites w is no doubt but that Mr. Irving Bacheller 
















CHICAGO & ALTON 


RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
COAT OF ARMS. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING DECORATIVE, THE 
DESIGN IS SIMPLE AND INSTRUCTIVE. THE 
HELMET AND SHIELD SUGGEST PROTEC- 
TION ; THE CREST HOLDS THE HEADLIGHT 
FOR SAFETY ; THE WINGS SUGGEST SPEED; 
AND THE RIBBON OVER THE SMOKESTACK 
IS THE ALTON’S MOTTO, “ THE ONLY WAY.” 


] Designed and engraved on copper by J. 
Winfred Spenceley. AN IMPRESSION WILL 
BE MAILED to any one sending 10 cents 
in stamps to Geo. J. Charlton, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago & Alton Railway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
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@ Che Hammond Cypewriter 


has slowly but surely won its position as 


The Leading Typewriter uf the World 
It is the only POLYGLOT typewriter, NOW 
using A HUNDRED type shuttles in TWEN- 
TY-SIX languages, all immediately inter- 
changeable. It now adds to its many well-» 
known perfections, a crowning glory — 


THE BEST MANIFOLDING CAPACITY 


—where quality & quantity are considered. 














fhe Hammond Tppewriter Company 


69th to 70th Street, East River, New York, N. Y. 
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The Critics. 


The critics they are eagle-eyed ; 
They watch what you ’re about, 
And if they like it not, they chew 
You up and spit you out. 
MARCO MORROW. 


w 
The Kipling Blue Pill. 


Hi writes an’ hi writes, 
An’ there ’s no hend o’ fights, 
An’ my vein is far from dry; 
But the bloomin’ Boer 
"As done me sure, 
For nobody will buy! 
Lament of R—— K——. 








’Ere’s richness! as the late Wackford Squeers 
would remark. So the dear American public 
has gagged at last on the blood-boltered gospel 
of Ruddy Kipling. After so much raw meat, the 
d. A. p. is now expiating its gluttony by a hor- 
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rible attack of indigestion. It turns with loath- 
ing from Subadar Prag Tewarri who tells how 
the work was done—too much of that hellish 
work has it heard of! It has discovered that the 
diet of the Cave-dweller is not suited to the 
Twentieth Century. And so it leaves, sick and 
surfeited, the raw head and bloody bones which 
it has greedily munched for a dozen years, and 
vomits its rage upon the Laureate of Slaughter. 
vv I am not sure that I pity the dear American 
public in its beastly, self-induced nausea, but 
I am really sorry for our old friend Barabbas, 
who has enjoyed a splendid graft in Kipling’s 
homicidal genius. Barabbas has indeed been 
fattened to a plethory by his collaboration with 
the Man of Murder. Such a partnership in 
crime the world has rarely seen. Once or twice, 
it is true, the precious pair fell to boggling 
over the bones & blood, but ’twas no more than 
the pleasantry at a feast of jackals. Each has 
been fairly content with his share of the quarry. 
w Now they will have nothing but their bloody 
paws to lick # 

And the wonder is that the game has lasted so 
long W s¥ 

Yet the explanation is not hard to find. Kipling’s 
vogue has fallen upon a time that is barren of 
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great poetry. Whatever be his artistic defects— THE PHI. 
and for mere artistry he cares little—he hasnot LISTINE 


in point of power a single rival in the English 
world today. Swinburne is in his dotage, feebly 
turning over the fag ends of rhymes and vainly 
seeking to set up a senile echo of Kipling’s 
victorious paean of massacre. The official lau- 
reate of England excels in utter and contempt- 
ible mediocrity the tradition of poet Pye, tho 
Kipling’s late dive into the bathos has done 
something to set up Mr. Austen. Henley has 
written good verse & better prose—I think after 
all poetry is his left hand. Besides, he is not 
without sin on the score of Hooliganism, having 
made in his “ Storm Along, John” a more bru- 
tal bid for the popularity of the music halls 
than can be charged even to Kipling. The finest 
poet writing English (more ’s the pity!) today 
is the Irishman Yeats, and hating all British 
bloody bones with true Irish hatred, he is not 
to be tempted from the sinless fairy region of Tir 
nan Og. Richard Le Gallienne (who tells me 
he is half an Irishman) has proven himself in his 
better half a true poet by his “‘ Cry of the Little 
Peoples ;” but, I fear me, the Eternal Quest has 
led Richard too far afield. The strongest literary 
men in England, such as John Morley, Frederic 
Harrison, Edward Carpenter, write prose, not 
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THE PHI- poetry. Perhaps the most striking poem in fifty 
LISTINE years was written by an Irishman (called En- 





glish by courtesy) who died lately of a broken 
heart in exile and disgrace. And, without put- 
ting in too much for the clan, I may say that 
the best poet in America is a little Irishman 
named Jeffrey Roche, whose tradition of County 
Down is unluckily too manifest to permit of his 
being widely accepted. It is really worth noting 
that Roche’s “Pallad of the Constitution,” 
o’ertopping the best of Kipling’s performance 
in kind, has fallen flat on the dear American 
public, crazed with the jingling cockneyism of 
“ Danny Deever.” 

Much of Kipling’s popularity in this country 
is traceable to the rampant Anglomania which 
has vitiated our national sentiment during the 
past decade, & for which our bloody bungling 
in the Philippines has but lately furnished a 
curative. While our thirst for innocent blood 
lasted, while we were hotly intent on our 
scheme of foreign dominion, with coaling sta- 
tions and ports in the China seas,—Kipling was 
the poet for us. In fact we rather “hogged” 
him, as we are prone to do with things that we 
like very much; and our Young Person, whom 
we so sedulously guard from Gallic eroticism, 
132 





simply doted on the author of this chastely ele- 
gant and unsuggestive stanza: 


When you ’re wounded & lie on Afghanistan’s 
plains, 

And the ladies come out to cut up your remains, 

Just roll to your rifle and blow out your brains, 

And go to your Gawd like a soldier! 


The laureate of loot and lust, of carnage and 
crime, of the strong against the weak, whose 
poetry exhales the rank odors of human viscera 
mingled with the varied offal of slaughter,— 
this was the bloody idol we hugged to our na- 
tional bosom and cherished as the “greatest 
poet since Shakespeare ’’! Worst shame of all, 
Kipling, while pocketing the filthy dollars that 
we thrust upon him in token of our inept ad- 
miration, never failed to treat us with unequiv- 
ocal contempt—the true British return for 
American sycophancy; coarsely satirized our 
social and political system; ridiculed (justly 
enough God knows) the crude airs and affecta- 
tions of our dollared aristocracy; and ina piece 
of savage invective, described our American 
gentlemen as a lot of Yahoos neighing like 
horses in their laughter. 

Such was the Kipling whom we took into our 
mouths while the hot fit was on us and whom 
we have just spewed out, in an access of nau- 
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THE PHI- sea. Yet he is the same Kipling that was so 
LISTINE long and successfully exploited by Barabbas 





and the Tribe of Literary Grafters. The tiger 
has not changed his spots. Even when he 
raises a pious whine, “lest we forget,” Kipling 
is no more to be trusted than his own Adam- 
Zad, the bear that walks like a man. Look out 
for the mailed paw, the quick stroke of calculat- 
ed rage! Something in force and style he has 
undoubtedly lost since the first wave of acute 
Kiplingitis swept the country. But morally the 
man differs not one iota from what he was when 
literary ladies of the first circles of East Hack- 
ensack formed societies to study ‘“‘Gunga Din” 
and “ Tomlinson,’ and our Colgate University 
professors (machine-made) took to expounding 
his brutal ethics—an offence which smells to 
Heaven & which no amount of Soap can wash 
away!ww 

Kipling’s literary reputation has suffered a Wa- 
terloo with British military prestige in the 
Transvaal. Had Tommy Atkins made good 
promptly against the blooming Boer,—as’Eaven 
knows we all thought’e would,—the poet would 
probably not have sunk to the doggerel of “‘ The 
Lesson.” Such is the extent of the British dis- 
aster! Ff s7 
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donic—what a poem he could give us upon his 
repudiation by the Americans who have so long 
burned their shoddy incense before him! Sar- 
donic he is and in a degree Satanic. If he have 
any regret at all, it is that like his own infernal 
creature Empusa, he has not sinned to the 
height of his desire. The chorus of American 
adulation, like the “roar of a rain-fed ford,” 
has died away, giving place to curses and con- 
tumely; but Kipling stands where he did, and 
his wares are the same: The law of the most 
men, the most guns, the most money; purulent 
vice & putrid viscera—the atrocities of a hun- 
dred battlefields, the foulness of fifty garrisons 
where men are brutalized to make them fit for 
slaying their kind; brute insensibility to every 
form of nameless outrage that accompanies tho 
British plan of “ civilized warfare ;’’ the stamp- 
ing out of all kindly human instincts; the lust 
that makes murder white as snow,—all these are 
still to be had at the Kipling shop from which 
the world now turns in horror away. 

So the dear American public does not want 
any more of that stuff! A year ago who would 
have thought it could ever have too much Kip- 
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Yet one cannot but admire a certainsavage con- THE PHI- 
sistency in Kipling. The man is splendidly sar- LISTINE 








THE PHI- ling in its Cosmos ? But it is taking its blue pill 


LISTINE ina spirit of hearty repentance. Moreover, the 





d. A. p. swears—but of this we cannot be sure 
—that unlike the dog of the adage, it will not 
go back to its vomit. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


w 
At the Sign of the Goat. 


JF SO be that you were born when 
Capricornus ramped in heaven, you 
may thank your lucky stars. Yours 
| is the capacity for a full life. It is 
= =| admitted, however, by Herr Wolf- 
gang Herzog and other adepts that there are 
chances to be encountered. You may meet a 
dark man with a sand-bag if you visit Chicago; 
you may cross water and go on a magnetic rock ; 
you may hypothecate your time-piece to carry 
real estate you don’t want. But the joy of life 
will be yours. That individual caprice which the 
apostle playfully condemns as “all superfluity 
of naughtiness” is within your range. You need 
be no freak, but you may be if you will, and 
there ’s comfort in that. You will be ahead of 
George Washington who could not tell a lie. 
Yours will be the satisfaction of a greater vir- 
tue if you elect to speak truth. You will be in- 
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dependent in matters of taste, like your celestial THE PHI- 
pattern. Bills of fare will have no terrors for LISTINE 
you—and you will wear your whiskers as it 
pleases you. 
Puritans there be, and even good Methodist 
people—doctrinaires of free will—who demur at 
this fact in nature, and are horrified at its recog- 

nition in literature and on the stage. To such I 

commend the Confucian epic and the stage of 

China whereon but one sex appears, the other 

being, for some Chinese reason, under ban. 

Others need not be told that the clash of motive 

is the source of all action in story and in the 

drama, and the choice of good or ill which 

makes the hero or the villain, is the investment 

of that effervescent energy which we call caprice 

or taste or individual expression in the less 

tragic variants of common life. The «tage rogue 

is always picturesque and usually fascinating. 

He would n’t be very effective for his purpose 

otherwise. Even the Arch-villain—he who is 

said to prompt all that goes wrong on earth or 

under it, was a Son of the Morning first and 

brought his accomplishments with him in the 

primal fall. The opera bouffe view is the view 

of literature which foreshortens perspective and 

masses the glory of passion and craft in the 

foreground. Our Methodist friends get no meas- 
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THE PHI.- ure of the causes which promote this species of 


LISTINE exaggeration since they never see the stage— 





but even they can guess that the seeds of all 
things are in every soul, and all are susceptible, 
more or less, to all influences. The rest is per- 
spective. I make no defense of the Scheme of 
Things. Providence takes care of itself. 

In France, where they do some things better 
than elsewhere, peculiar success is achieved in 
the development of all nervous susceptibility. 
The pathology of emotion is a specialty. That 
is a rarely dull sympathy which does not reach 
the dignity of a disease among the Gauls. The 
scalpel of French criticism has long passed the 
cimple splitting of hairs. While the Anglo-Saxon 
world has been wondering for generations 
whether Hamlet was mad nor’west or in full 
circuit of the compass, in France they have 
advanced to a discussion of whether the Danish 
Crown Prince was lean or fat, apropos the rep- 
resentation of Mile. Bernhardt, who is not so 
stout as some. The internal evidence of Shakes- 
peare being insufficient, the question was de- 
cided with swords in medieval fashion and it 
may be considered as settled that Hamlet was 
killing fat +4--- 

It is manifest that French caprice reaches a 
high expression when the Bernhardt plays 
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Hamlet—but it means no more than when the 
Bernhardt sleeps in a coffin or fondles a tiger 
cub, or rides a horse as Jeanne d’Arc did, or in 
more outre ways than these spurns the conven- 
tional limitations of ‘‘la vie,’’ which is in perpet- 
ual demonstration in the capital of caprice, 
whereof the Bernhardt is queen. 

In the general quickening which is the outward 
sign of the forces in the Victorian Era, now 
opportunely lauded, even science has part. 
Even telegraphing without wires has been 
linked with the house of the Hanover Stuarts by 
the fortuitous connection of the royal yacht at 
Osborne with some experiments in radiant vi- 
bration. While Nicola Tesla lives there is no 
call for demonstration that Capricornus is the 
patron of applied science or of the emotional 
fanfare represented by the feminine edition of 
the Melancholy Dane. Even the doctors have 
their caprice like the rest and thereby demon- 
strate evolution. Only a generation before our 
time blood-letting was a universal resort. We 
have had blue glass in our time, and bacteria 
of everything, up to a broken leg, and the 
knife cure for appendicitis and the ammonia 
pump for consumption, and Brown-Sequard’s 
elixir of life, which did n’t keep him from dying, 
and now—Christian Science, 
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THE PHI- Each has been the whole thing in its time, and 





LISTINE each has taken its place, like the variations of 





structure that Darwin and Tyndall tell about, 
in the perpetual adaptation to environment. 
And the very latest of these is the life of Capri- 
cornus himself. The juices of lambs were very 
well for Brown-Sequard, but a Yankee has out- 
Gauled that prince of Gauls himself, and now 
we are to be saved everlastingly from death by 
injecting cells of the never-dying goat, and 
shall frisk like him with all-challenging front 
and staccato hoof-beats till the medicine-men 
devise a newer miracle. 
WILLIAM McINTOSH. 

we 
Knowledge Begins in Wonder. 

wv 


A Ballade of Egoism. 


They come from the North, they come from the 
South, 

And they come from Kalamazoo; 

They hie from the scene where the Filipene 
Bores a hole in the soldier blue; 

From the distant strand where the ’gator bland 
Lies in wait for the nigger’s heel ; 

From the far-off veldt where the Mausers melt, 
And the Boer treks for his weal, 
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They hail from the East, they hail from the THE PHI- 
West, LISTINE 
And they hail from Tuskegee ; 
They startle the night with their fiery flight, 
And they razzle the morn with glee. 
Some hit the pike with their gladsome bike, 
While swiftly the milestones reel ; 
Some wallop the ties, with weeping eyes, 
Some jigger the automobile. 


But whether they come from the North or South, 
Or come from Kalamazoo, 

The passion of Art it fills each heart, 
And fiercely the rag they chew. 

For the great Pan-Am they don’t give a dam 
(Leastwise I ’ve heard them say) 

But the Roycroft Shop is the place they stop— 
For that is the place I stay. 


And how can I paint, and how can I carve, 
And how can I write the Phil? 
And how can I do the Journeys, too, 
And how can I fire the kiln? 
And why do they rant, and what do they want 
With a simple man like Me, 
When all that I ask is my daily task 
Of Art to do in glee? 
741, 





THE PHI- But whether they come from the East or West, 
LISTINE Or come from Tuskegee, 
It cuts no ice so they’ve got the price, 
For they come to visit Me! 
And whether they hail from the North or South, 
Or hail from Kalamazoo, 
The passion of Art it fills each heart, 
And I am the rag they chew! 


Then how do I bind the crushed levant, 
Likewise the oozy calf? 

And how do I feel when I’m on the spiel, 
And how do I make ’em laugh ?— 

Oh, why do they stare & what do they care 
For a country Josh like me? 

And why do they spring that kodak thing 
When I ain’t a-lookin’—see! 


And why do they ride, and why do they run, 
And why do they count the ties, 

And why do they dam the great Pan-Am 
Where the husky hobo flies ? 

Why startle the night with their fiery flight, 
And razzle the morn with glee, 

*Cause when they get here, the Fact is clear— 
That the Graft is only Me! 
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So that ’s why they ride, and that ’s why they THE PHI- 
run, LISTINE 
And that ’s why they welt the ties, 
And that ’s why they dam the big Pan-Am 
Where the Non-Cog swarm like flies. 
For if I don’t miss, it ’s about like this— 
The world has taken a drop 
That I am the Man whe made the man 
Who made the Roycroft Shop! 
ALI BABA. 


wv 
The Kindergarten. 





amounted to a revolution. 

This change in method has sprung principally 

from the influence of one man. 

That man is Frederick Froebel. 

Froebel was the inventor and the originator of 

the Kindergarten. 

The Kindergarten is the greatest, most impor- 

tant, most useful innovation of the Nineteenth 

Century, save none. 

No rapid transit scheme of moving men from 
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this point to that with lightning-like rapidity 
(with nothing special to do when they get there); 
no invention of calling up folks five hundred 
miles away and talking to them (with nothing 
really worth while to communicate), can com- 
pare for an instant in value with that which 
gives love for brutality, trust for fear, hope for 
despair,—the natural for the artificial. 

The Kindergarten! The Child-Garden—a place 
in which little souls fresh from God bloom and 
blossom. 

You cannot make the plant blossom. You can, 
however, place it in the sunshine and supply it 
aliment and dew; but nature does the rest. 
And so it is with teaching—all we can do is to 
comply with the conditions of growth in the 
child, and God does the rest. 

We are strong only as we ally ourselves with 
Nature: we progress only by laying hold on the 
forces of the Universe. 

Man is a part of Nature—just as much as are 
the tree and bird. In the main, every animal 
and every organism does the thing that is best 
for it to do. Froebel thought that human nature 
in its elements is as free from falsity and error 
as Nature is under any other aspect. The idea 
that man is constantly prone to do that which 


is hurtful to himself, was revolting to this wise 
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and gentle man e The Kindergarten System is THE PHI- 
simply the utilization of Play as the prime fac- LISTINE 
tor in education. Froebel discovered that Play 
was God’s plan of educating the young, and he 
adopted it. 
wf Before Froebel’s time everybody seemed to 
think that play was a waste of time in children, 
and a sin in grown-ups. That which was pleas- 
ant was bad ss Some people still hold to this 
idea, but such folks, I am glad to know, are 
growing a trifle lonesome. 
In 1850, the year before Froebel died, he said, 
“It will take the world four hundred years to 
recognize the truth of my theories.” Only fifty 
years have passed (three hundred & fifty years 
are yet to our credit), and already we find the 
. Kindergarten Idea coloring the entire scheme of 
pedagogics. Like a single drop of aniline in a 
\ barrel of water, its influence is shown in every 
part ww 
The character of Napoleon stands out sharp 
and clear, etched- against the sky. He killeda 
million men, made homeless and houseless five 
million women and children, and behind him 
left a trail of desolation and death. 
We may admire the power of the man, but his 
life does not influence us: we do not imitate 
him, and between him and us there is nothing 
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THE PHI- in common. He stands away out there with 





LISTINE folded arms, upon a barren rock, at St. Helena, 





looking out upon the sad and solemn sea; and 
we are here. 

Two men of modern times have influenced the 
inner life of the race profoundly. And yet they 
are not widely known, nor are their names 
household words. They have mingled their 
lives with ours, and the river of their existence 
is lost in the ocean of our being. 

Not a home (among the better class of homes) 
in Europe or America but shows the influence 
of William Morris. The genuineness, simplic- 
ity, truthfulness, and quiet good taste of Mor- 
ris have influenced the entire housekeeping 
world 

Not a school-room in the civilized world that 
does not show the influence of Frederick Froe- 
bel. The Kindergarten Idea has also crept into 
the homes and is influencing and educating the 
parents. 

The use of pictures as a means of exciting 
self-activity is seen everywhere; children are 
being taught to observe nature, and they are 
encouraged to bring to the school the curious 
things they find in woods or fields—birds’ nests, 
fungi, flowers—and these things are discussed 
with animation in open court, 
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There are fewer books and greater interchange 
of thought and feeling—more expression and 
less introspection. 
Disgrace thru the dunce-cap; ‘‘ standing on the 
floor’; humiliation thru corporal punishment, 
when the entire school quit study to look on; 
use of the ruler on the open hand on account 
of lessons not memorized—all these things are 
becoming beautifully less. Naggings, chidings, 
threats & stern prohibitions now have no legiti- 
mate place in any school-room. 
But the things I have just mentioned, and which 
every man of, say, forty years, so well remem- 
bers, are as nothing compared to the inquisi- 
torial horrors that childhood of a hundred years, 
or even fifty years ago, had to endure. Thomas 
Carlyle once wrote: ‘‘Most people seem to 
think that when Jesus said ‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto Me and forbid them not,’ He held 
a rod behind Him and was only trying to coax 
the youngsters within easy reach.” 
sy It is not my purpose here to catalog the vil- 
lainies of the past, done in the name of educa- 
tion; but the matter was summed up by a friend 
of mine, an Englishman, a few weeks ago, 
when he said: ‘“‘I most surely believe in hell, 
for I have been there. When I was seven years 
old my parents placed me in a boarding school 
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THE PHI- for boys, and I remained there five years. The 


LISTINE fagging and beastly brutality of the big boys 





toward the little ones, was only a reflex of the 
mental attitude held toward us all by the head 
master and his wife, who were neither better 
nor worse than the average teacher of the time. 
They were ‘educated’ folks, and piled up forty 
lines of Virgil on you for trivial acts or omis- 
sions ; and when you were hopelessly bankrupt 
they cancelled the score with a cat o’ nine tails 
and the dark room with bread and water. My 
life there seared my very soul, and filled my 
heart with so much hate that I am at times a 
victim to it yet. The only compensation for that 
nightmare of my childhood lies in the fact that 
I saw the wickedness and atrocious error of a 
system that sought to repress and break the 
spirit, instead of giving it wings.” 

And that is the kind of education the Froebel 
System has supplanted. We have kindness 
now, and faith and love; and he who has the 
most sympathy, the greatest patience, shall be 
Teacher, and crowned with honor, and above 
all, he shall feel the approval of his Other Self. 

FRA ELBERTUS. 





VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOMEAT 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP. 
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of recognition, he is very apt to 
| change his cognomen (I mean his 
: = name). This seems to be following 
a law of Nature. The acolyte entering upon a 
New Life leaves his outgrown shell on the 
sands of life’s unresting sea, and takes a new 
start oF sv 

To trace the juggling of cognomens (I mean 
names) of great writers and artists would be a 
most interesting excursion, if the time were at 
our disposal # 

In Society three good fetching names are re- 
quired to win a proper recognition in the What- 
is-going-on-among-Us-Column. For instance, 
Jacob Dold, of Buffalo, is a Pork-Packer. To 
everybody he is plain Jake Dold, and with those 
who are close up, the use of the diminutive is 
allowed thus, “ Jakey.” But in the Society 
Events it is Mrs. Jacob Rumsey-Dold. In- 
stances of this kind could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but the fact is only mentioned to show 
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THE PHI- how folks on entering Society, or the Sacred 
LISTINE Precinct of Letters, find a change of name the 





proper caper 

Among contemporary artists the complete som- 
ersault is-shown in the case of John W. Bul- 
lock, who is now known the round world over 
as Alma-Tadema. Michael Brady follows close 
as Augustus St. Gaudens. 

I think, however, that writing men feel the 
force of this desire to cut loose from the past 
more than any other profession, except possi- 
bly singers. Musicians are rather given to 
lengthening their names, like the Society folks 
who, having but two names, scurry and skirmish 
for athird. Writers on the other hand who have 
three names always drop one when the Choice 
Stuff is accepted. Four years ago I was intro- 
duced in New York toa silent, bashful Cale- 
donian by the name of Jamie Whin Graham, 
sometime known to the Park Row contingent 
as Blethers. This man is now famous in the 
World of Mind as Whidden Graham. On the 
family roster of the Rev. Dr. John Hall thereis 
no ‘* Bolton Hall.” This gave rise for a time to 
a little unpleasant gossip about the bar sinis- 
ter, until it came out that George Henry Hall 
had chosen to call himself “Bolton Hall.” 
Mary Ann Gildersleeve is now Jeannette Gilder, 
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the well known literary soubrette. Ernest Cros- THE PHI- 
by’s name even yet goesintothe SocietyColumn LISTINE 
occasionally as E. Harrison Crosby. Capers 
Dickson, the Georgia poet, was once Joseph 
Dick. When Bliss Carman entered the Acadc- 
my at Fredericksburg, New Brunswick, he was 
plain Joseph Carr. Percival Pollard registered 
at Castle Garden in 1889, fresh from Glasgow, 
as Saunders P. Magee; while Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s right name, as all the world knows, is 
George Guppy. Jedediah Thomas turned to 
Ernest Thompson, then Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, then plain Seton Thompson, and now he 
is Thompson Seton—no wild animal I have 
ever known has changed his spots so often os 
w The latest move in the line of curtailment is 
revealed in last week’s St. Louis “ Mirror,” 
The Editor of the “ Mirror,” Mr. Reedy, is the 
man to whom credit must go for the great 
scientific discovery that black bears are a dirty 
yellow, and white bears in color are simply a 
mucky dun gamboge.- When Reedy dined on 
stirabout, and rushed the can in Kerry Patch, 
he was plain John J. O’Rorke. From this to 
William Marion Reedy, & then to Marion Reedy 
seems quite an evolution. Reedy believes in 
the doctrine of Cosmic Consciousness as set 
forth by Dr. Bucke, and like Horace Trauble 
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THE PHI- claims to have been born again, not only once 





LISTINE but twice; & each time heis “born” he sloughs 





his cognomen, and makes a mad clutch for vir- 
tue, which to him consists in retaining all of his 
old vices, adding a few new ones, and berating 
his betters. His lecture before the Woman’s 
Club of East Aurora on “ Literature as I have 
Found It,” was the foozlest thing that ever hap- 
pened in this village. The discourse dealt entire- 
ly with Colonel Julep Tansy, Lee Meriweather, 
Chauncy Ives, Ernest McGafferty, Fred Filley, 
Mose Wetmore, Gus. Lehman, Percival Dubb, 
and Kinghorn Jones, all of whom we were told 
belong to the Jefferson City School. The speaker 
read several Sonnets of his own, and lauded 
the sonnet form as the one that gives the widest 
scope to the true poet. His own can hardly be 
called the sonnet form, for surely the Sage of 
Kerry Patch is not cut sonnet size. 

If the Sage ever comes back this way on an- 
other lecture tour, Ali Baba says he will get 
Sammy the Artist and Billy Bushnell, and they 
will lay for him with cabbages and Hubbard 
Squash # w 

That Reedy will set upa hierarchy as soon as he 
loses his capacity to sin, there is no doubt sr 
yy The embarkment of Marion Reedy upon the 
New Life, dates from his slashing criticism of 
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Colonel Albert Lane, wherein Reedy refers to 
Lane as a jiggling, piggling, wiggling biogra- 
pher. The phrase is such a happy one that I see 
it has been eagerly pounced upon by such em- 
inent literators as O. S. Marden, Grover Cleve- 
land, Andrew Carnegie, Michaei Monahan, and 
Colonel Lane himself, who applies the precious 
dictum to another stylist, a morally deaf and 
dumb man who writes the “ Listener’”’ column 
for the Boston “ Transcript.’”’ Reedy has cer- 
tainly enriched the language by the introduc- 
tion of sundry saffron-tinted words, and his in- 
tention to apply hereafter for a caveat on al] his 
utterances before seating himself over the tri- 
pod, threatens to throw many a useful James 
into disuse 

This change of Reedy’s cognomen (I mean 
name) is in the line of euphony and also econ- 
omy, and I congratulate all parties; but just 
why Marion Reedy should have prepared for 
the change by long hair and a broad brimmed 
hat, remains yet to be told. Possibly the New 
Life means a change of costume as well asa 
change of name. Anyway, a change of any sort 
with Barabbas Bill is a thing to hail with glad 
acclaim. No wonder that the Mayor of St. 
Louis ordered the joy-bells to ring out their 
joyousest refrain, and Anheuser-Busch gave 
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all their students a holiday, and did the Proper 
Thing! 


a 





===, debut as an Author. Next to the 
autobiography of George Siler, soon to be issued 
by the Sons, this will be the book of the season. 
It is given out that the Lanky One has been in 
training with a certain Barabbas known to the 
trade as Biddle, and that he has acquired a lit- 
erary style as effective and shifty as his per- 
formance in the Squared Circle. Furthermore 
we are told that Literature was the Lanky One’s 
first love, but that adverse circumstances, fa- 
miliar to every student of literary biography, 
drove him to put on the Mitts, thus adding an- 
other incident to the sorrows of Grub Street. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons points to Keats, the famous 
light-weight who wrote “Endymion” as an 
instance of success in both Fisticuffs and Let- 
ters. It is also set forth—our informant is doubt- 
less the aforesaid Barabbas Biddle—that Bob 
has always evinced a marked leaning for liter- 
ary society,—to which we may attribute the 
many newspaper interviews in which he has 
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are usually pacific and his favorite reading the 
“Bookman” or the “ Times’ Saturday Re- 
view,”’ instead of the “ Police Gazette;” and 
that the way Turston Pick can side-step Truth 
in the Dodd-Rott catalog, is his especial delight. 
w All this and much more to the same purpose 
appears in the preliminary announcement of 
the discreet Biddle, and the same is noted with 
approving comment by the sapient critics of the 
New York press. 

Not the least of the Cornishman’s claims to 
consideration as a literary character is that, 
according to the police reports, he has been in 
the occasional habit of beating up Mrs. Fitz. 
A long list of literary and artistic precedents 
might be cited for this agreeable diversion, but 
*twere needless since the sagacious Biddle 
does not urge the claim. Perhaps he is wisely 
holding it in reserve, in order to bring it out 
with a flourish at the time of publication. 

In Barabbas Biddle the Lanky One has sure- 
ly found as rare a bottleholder “as is,” andone 
that has the full support of the sporting public 
—I mean, of course, the Literary Graft. Likely 
enough it will not be Biddle’s first experience in 
a “corner.” By dint of the intelligent collabora- 
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THE PHI- tion of Biddle & Bob, Literature ought to receive 
LISTINE a knock-out in the Solar Plexus. But who'd ’a’ 


tho’t of Barabbas calling in a Bruiser to help 
him do a little thing like that! God help us! 
Barabbas has had the thing groggy, alone ¥ 
w The proof that Barabbas has no use for Lit- 
erature, excepting to paste it in the slats, lies 
in the fact that he deliberately passed me the 
frappe on all occasions until I started a print- 
ing shop of my own. And now behold Barab- 
bas and his brothers hanging on tothe palings of 
the Roycroft Shop yammering for Choice Stuff! 
Of course I supply them nothing, save possibly 
a little of class B now and then; orelse I refer 
them to the Hon. Clark Bell, who gives my lec- 
tures in the Peppercorn Provinces, for a mod- 
est consideration. 
vw 

} FRIVOLOUS Person who lives 
| down around Barnegat or Some- 
| where, and offers to forward cer- 
) | tificates proving his orthodoxy, 
‘sends me this poem entitled sy sr 

POSSIBILITY. 
I hate to pull a Lobster Pot, 
For when I make a haul, , 
I’m frightened e’en-a-most to death, 
For fear I ’ll jar St. Paul, 
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mem |N that valuable Chicago publica- THE PHI- 
} tion, “‘ Leaves of Healing,” I find LISTINE 
several pictures of my friend, Rev. 
| John Dornax Dowie. I also finda 

======4 full page cartoon illustrating Titus 
2: 11-13. Inthe picture Jehovah is represented ; 
and it is quite an interesting fact to note that 
Dowie’s conception of Jehovah is Dowie with 
whiskers a trifle longer. 

vw 
= IHAT unwritten law which com- 
| mands the President of the United 
States to hold Public Receptions, 
in order that long lines of lunatics 
may pass by and wring his hand, 
is an atrocious bit of barbarism. 
Itis both wise & right that the Chief Executive 
of this Nation should decline to give his time & 
vitality to no purpose. The people who rob this 
man of his strength have no message for him— 
he has nothing for them. A strong, silent spirit 
of kindness may do good, but in this promis- 
cuous personal contact there is something es- 
sentially savage and puerile. The least the fools 
want is the privilege of saying, “We have 
shaken hands with the President.” It is the 
cheapest kind of affectation and falsehood—this 
thing of assuming that the Presidentis one of 
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THE PHI- us and stands at our level. Everybody knows 
LISTINE better w w 


That fatally cool and logical lunatic who came 
along with a revolver secreted in a handkerchief, 
and on pretense of shaking handsin friendship, 
fired cold lead into the President’s body, sym- 
bols toa degree the mental attitude of a great 
many people in the line: there is no love in 
their hearts and their hand-shake is a thing to 
be shunned 

It is a good deal like the propensity some peo- 
ple have for tickling the baby. No baby is 
safe with them—they want it to laugh and coo 
and do things ; and so they poke it with a fin- 
ger or else rock, toss and catchy-catchy the 
poor little thing and rob it of its privacy and 
rest. There are people who cannot see a man 
of prominence without feeling a strong desire 
to pinch his flesh and make him squeak. 

To one who has attended the Public Recep- 
tions at Washington this fact is only too ap- 
parent—the men and women in the crush rep- 
resent neither intellect, kindness nor saving 
grace. Their pushing and crowding and final 
clutch at the poor President’s paw token noth- 
ing better than selfishness and vulgar vanity. 
w The line is well dekeled with sassy niggers 
and the ruff-scuff of creation, who if they should 
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: approach the President at any other time, even THE PHI- 

: on an errand of importance, would begiventhe LISTINE 
Number Nine Boot like a wet dog in a Metho- 
dist church w 
It really does not matter much whether we kill 
the man with bacteria or bullets—both are out 
of place, & the sacrifice we make is to the gods 
of folly. The first president who has the stami- 
na to refuse to give his body as a plaything to 
be pinched and pulled, and finally plugged with 
lead—who conserves his vitality for the good of 
the Nation—shall receive undying fame and the 
gratitude of those who shall come after. 
What we need is a great unspoken, unacted 
wave of good-will toward that over-worked 
man, the President. Just let us hold the right 
mental attitude toward him & everyone—and 
hold our peace. The Silence will tell it all. As 
a people we are terribly lacking in poise. Let us 
all help each other by letting each other alone 
when we have nothing to say. And the Silence 
shall voice our love. - 

wv 

SIE are here now: some day we shall 

} go. And when we go we would like 

to go gracefully w w 

Our last words should be words 

of consideration and forgiveness. 
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All the world admits that the man who pre- 
serves his poise and sanity to the last and goes 
Hence with only love upon his lips, is a most 
superior individual. 
The last days of William McKinley mark him 
as a Man. When the death-damp is upon a 
man’s forehead, and night and the grave are 
creeping into his veins, he does not pose. He 
is sincere then, even if he has never been be- 
fore; the thoughts he utters leap from his heart 
—his words then, and his acts then, mirror 
his soul # When the President was shot his 
first words were of his wife—“ Do not exag- 
gerate this thing to Mrs. McKinley.” 
When he saw the officers struggling with the 
assassin he said, ‘Do not hurt him,—poor fel- 
low! he did not know what he was doing.” 
His third thought was of the trouble he was 
making for the Exposition Company. “I am 
sorry to cause them all this annoyance.” 
During the days of his suffering he uttered no 
word of fear, censure or complaint. He was 
grateful for every attention and even at times 
relieved the gloom of the situation by flashes 
of humor. His last words were, “It is the will 
cf God—I am satisfied! Goodbye all.” 
Socrates did no better. McKinley died like a 
Many 
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A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER. 


Gains Twelve Pounds on Change of 
Food 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 years of 
age, it is evidence that there is some value in a 
knowledge that can discriminate in the selection of 
proper food to rebuild the body. A few months ago 
the physician attending Warren S. Johnson of Colfax, 
Cal., 77 years old, told him that death from old age 
would soon claim him. He suffered from general weak- 
ness and debility. An old lady advised him to quit cof- 
fee and drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morning. He took 
the advice, and has gained 12 pounds. Says he is as 
well as he ever was, and can take long trips in the 
mountains, which he has been unable to do for a long 
time. There is a reason for this: In the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer on many highly 
organized people, both young and old, and many peo- 
ple have n’t the knowledge ta select nourishing, health- 
ful, rebuilding food. Both Postum Food Coffee and 
Grape Nuts breakfast food are made from selected 
parts of the field grains that contain delicate particles 
of phosphate of potash and albumen. These two ele- 
ments combine in the human body to quickly rebuild 
the gray matter in the brain and in the nerve centers 
throughout the body. Direct, sure and certain results 
come from their use and can be proven by any person 
that cares to make the trial. Both the Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class 
grocers. 











Glassware 








2 toces trade mark label on glass- 

ware guarantees highest quality 
in color, brilliancy, design and work- 
manskip. Always identify the trade 
mark and the glassware by the word 


DORFLINGER 








The most complete and varied stock 
of beautiful glassware in the world 
may be seen at the glass store, which 
is at 915 Broadway, New York City. 























Dreams 


N Roycroft paper; 
all “ tall copies,” & 
printed from the William 
Morris “ Golden type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 


price five dollars. 

A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. 


Che Ropcrofters 


East Aurora New York 

















: A SCENIC ROUTE. 

HE pleasure of traveling is largely a 

matter of perfect road bed, fine rolling 

stock and perfect service. One always 
knows when he is on the Boston & ALBANY 
RAILROAD, because of the beautiful coaches 
that are used for ordinary travel so strongly 
resembling a parlor car that one might al- 
most think that he was there by mistake. On 
the long runs, the best of accommodations 
are given, & so easy riding are the coaches 
that one can rest perfectly, or read by gas 
illumination as comfortably as if he were at 
home in his own library. § The scenery 


along the Albany route is unusually pleasing, 
and is a most restful panorama from the car 
window. The best of all is that the time made 


is phenomenally short, & before one realizes 
it he is at his journey’s end. To be quickly 
and safely transported to one’s destination 
is certainly the ideal Twentieth Century 
travel, and this the ALBANY RoapD stands 
for to thousands of travelers who carefully 
discriminate in its favor in choosing a 
route, wherever it is possible to do so. 





Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 








This book is the Third Volume of the JOURNEYS 
issued by the Roycrofters, and the edition is now 
ready. The book contains these numbers : 


Richard Wagner Wolfgang Mozart 
Nicola Paganini Sebastian Bach 
Frederick Chopin Felix Mendelssohn 


Written by Elbert Hubbard, with portraits on Imperial 
Japan paper of each subject, text on Roycroft water- 
mark, hand-made paper. The title page hand illumined, 
bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, gilt top. Edition 
limited to one thousand copies, numbered and signed 
by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above mentioned 
booklets in paper covers, may, if they choose, return 
the loose numbers to us by mail, with remittance of 
one dollar and fifty cents for binding, and the volume 
will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 

















Terra Cotta Bas Relief 


Modeled by Saint Gerome. 


SIZE, 6x9. PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 
THe Roycrorrers, East Aurora, New York. 























ECHO CANON 
UTAH 


Traversed only by the Union Pacific 


A NOTED ENGLISH TRAVELER SAYS: 
“Tt moves along like some majestic poem in a 
series of incomparable stanzas. There is noth- 
ing like it in the Himalayas that I know of, 
nor in the Suliman Range. In the Bolan Pass, 
on the Afghan frontier, there are intervals of 
equal sublimity ; afid even as a whole it may 
compare with it. But -taken for all in all—its 
length (some thirty miles), its astonishing di- 
versity of contour, its beauty, as well as its 
grandeur—I confess that Echo Canon is one of 
the masterpieces of nature.” 


&. 1. Lomat, G. P. & T. &., 
OMAHA,NEBRASKA 




















These are the best lines to buy. They are 
always what we claim for them—up to 
standard. All the best stores carry these 
goods. Ask to see them. 

“Sole Lord & Taylor 


Owners” (Wholesale) New York 


LATONIC LOVE! ” 
said Ella Wheeler Wil- 


cox in a recent-issue of the 











New York Journal, in an- 


swer to a correspondent, 


«Platonic Love! I really 


do not understand it.”’ 





— The Mirror 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL REFLECT- 
ING THE INTERESTS OF THINK- 
ING PEOPLE. THE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE IS TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 


& & 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


Editor and Proprietor 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Y son,” said the philos- 
opher on his death-bed, 


“my son, two things you 
should never do. First, do 
not endeavor to pry into the 
Future, for if you will only 
wait you shall know all. 
And second, do not chase 
after women, for if you do 
not, they will chase after 
you. Farewell.” 























‘SE Ra a a a a a a a a ee a a a a aie aa ae 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


tO TFS Bees ee 
- \ ‘ : 


CORTiLite iti 








By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the following: 

1 MICHAEL ANGELO 7 ForTuNy 

2 REMBRANDT 8 Ary SCHEFFER 

3 RUBENS 9 JEAN Francois MILLET 
4 MEISSONIER 10 JosHuA REYNOLDS 

5 Trrian 11 LANDSEER 

6 ANTHONY VAN Dyck 12 Gustave DorE 


In one volume, illustrated with 
24 reproductions on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New Yorxk 

















All Styles Prices From 
and Sizes. $5 to $50. 
The genuineall bear the above Trade-Mark 


and are sold with a written guarantee. 


Awarded First Prize 
Paris Exposition 1900 § 


Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 











The BILIOUSTINE 


Every copy tied with a string by hand 





‘‘A Timely and Merited Satire.”’ 


‘As a well-aimed shaft of ridicule there is nothing to 
equal it. Asa piece of humor it is a gem.”—Denver Re- 
publican. 

“No reader can afford to be without a copy of ‘ The Bil- 
ioustine.’ ’’—Chicago Post. 

“There is humor jn every sentence of the satire.’’—St. 


Louis Republic. 

‘One of the best parodies perpetrated in the last twenty 
years.’’—St. Louis Mirror. 

Brown paper edition. 25 cents. 

Edition de luxe, baled and stenciled by hand, limited to 
250 copies, each, $2.00. 


The Passing of Mother’ sPortrait 


By RoswEut Fier." 
The masterly blending of humor and pathos, and the del- 
icate and delightful satire, have not been so admirably 
combined since the elder Hawthorne's day. 
Sixty-three pages, bound in boards. Price, 75 cents. 


** Noon.” 
The little periodical, $1.00 a year ; 10 cents a copy. 


The October number contains a collection of ‘The Best 
Nonsense Verse "’ 
says, ‘‘ My interest in the matter lies in the fact that the 
very cream of the nonsense has never been collected.” 


WILLIAM S. LORD, Publisher, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


chosen by Josephine Dodge Daskam, who 











TRADE-MARK 


WE MARE ONLY 
}OLD FASHIONED (eee 


HONEST-PURE| 

















HABANA SEGARS 
Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
FBX 
John W. Merriam & Co. 


New York 
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< A LIFE-MEMBERSHIP 
IN. THE 


American Academy 
of Tnunortals 


sg 


Costs Gn Moll.zs — No. further 

dues or assessments, and no lia- 

jag ug tn duties consist in liv- 

 igice Ideal (as nearly as 

psi & attending the Annual 
ner (if conyenient).: 

Pie UF Earn pe oe ephe g ” 


2) A ck ids oP aw 
have on hand. 


‘(8) Lirriy Jouenevs, iti. eknpat sai 

bers, and all that shall be ‘tm future, 

(4) Sach other books, pamphlets, adresses and doou- 

ments as thea Nayeretiien tay Gods Ws cand fon, Brey 
eile ent Top vent 

ty the ont ae ot Vibrations, daily 


ae BURSAR, EAST AURORA, New York. 
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